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AN ASSUMED EXAMPLE OF GREEK EASEL-PAINTING OF THE BEST 

PERIOD OF ANTIQUITY. 



IN an article on the " Peintures Antiques du Mus6e de Naples," 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, of September, 1874, Henry 
Houssaye says that not a painting of any sort of the great epoch 
of classical Art has been found, although we have abundant 
examples in fresco, distemper, and other methods of decadence 
of Art during the period of the Roman empire. If we limit the 
assertion of Houssaye to great masters of the stamp of Zeuxis, 
Apelles, Parrhasius, Polygnotus, and their compeers, he is cor- 
rect. Painted usually with perishable material on frail substances, 
exposed to the vicissitudes of wars, earthquakes, inroads of bar- 
barians, and cupidity of ignorant dealers, it is not surprising that 
in two thousand years all traces of their works should have dis- 
appeared. All we now know of them is that they were as 
highly esteemed as the finest masterpieces of sculpture, and 
brought equal prices ; and these judgments and prices were given 
by connoisseurs of as high aesthetic culture and sensibility as the 
world has ever seen. Faint souvenirs of some of their composi- 
tions possibly exist in a few of the paintings discovered in Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii ; but in general these are merely decora- 
tive, or of debased mythological designs, caricatures, and light 
and graceful ornamentation ; a few only suggesting ideas of a 
great original school, or aspiring to a high standard of composi- 
tion. Beautiful, indeed, as the best are, they remind one of 
the work of extremely clever artisans, rather than of the great 
painters of antiquity. 

But the classical masters did sometimes paint on durable 
material, and by a process which resisted the ordinary destroy- 
ing agencies of time, and even fire and water, unless of Chicago 
or Deucalion proportions. The material was slate, and the 
process the encaustic — a secret now lost, by which the colours 
were so united with a wax body as to become, not only as 
brilliant, transparent, and harmonious as if mixed with oil, but 
acquired a surprising capacity of resisting disintegration. 
Ancient Byzantine paintings, done in • encaustic by some ana- 
logous but inferior receipts, after six centuries' existence retain 
their colours and surfaces as complete as if of yesterday's date. 
Therefore it is evident that the old Greeks, possessing a perfect 
system of encaustic painting, other things being equal, had a 
decided superiority over modem methods, because, with ordi- 
nary care, their pictures were virtually indestructible. They 
could not fade, darken, or easily succumb to friction ; would 
resist heat, cold, and moisture ; in short, were reasonably ever- 
lasting, if they were not subjected to absolute violence. 

Have we any tangible proof of the verity of these statements 
as regards the encaustic method of painting ? Houssaye says 
there is none. Nevertheless he mentions having once seen a 
painting of this sort attributed to Timomachus of Byzantium — a 
' Cleopatra bitten by the Asp,' which excited a lively discussion 
at the time, its owner valuing it at a million francs as a unique 
relic. As described, this painting had some of the quahties 
attributed to the Grecian school of encaustic. It was on slate. 
The tones were unlike fresco or distemper; the pigment was 
thick and solid, and the colours rivalled in lucidity and bright- 
ness those of oil. Certain critics, however, considered it to be 
one of the experiments made in the last century by Count de 
Caylus to resuscitate the lost Art. The motive was somewhat 
suspicious, being a trite modern one. As nothing is said of its 
artistic merits, probably they were not extraordinary. At all 
events it made no permanent impression. 

Let us, however, en route from Florence to Rome, give a day 
to Cortona^ and study its so-called 'Muse.' This is a small 
easel-painting, on slate, about two-thirds life-size, of a maiden 
of sixteen years, taken down to the waist, with a musical instru- 



ment at her side. Golden-tinged masses of rich brown hair, 
intertwining with a wreath of laurel, fall down her bare shoulders, 
and float in lightsome ripples over her bosom, intermingling with 
a transparent drapery which lightly caresses, rather than covers, 
her virgin charms. The large eyes droop pensively, and her 
features are of the loveliest classical shape, yet not coldly con- 
ventional, but tender and lifelike, as best befitting a being to love 
and win. 

Technically, its modelling, whether of design or gradation of 
tint, is masterly, and so justly balanced as at first glance to 
cause the figure to stand out in a statuesque relief against 
a background of greyish purple atmosphere ; thus combining 
the chief merits of sculpture, as form and modelling, with those 
of painting in luminous, refined gradations of solid colour. Not 
the least interest lies in the treatment by which the effect of 
a transparent sther is produced on the hard, flat, reflecting 
surface of the slate, so effectually disguising its anti-artistic 
qualities, and changing them into a low-toned warmth of light, 
and air. The colours are firmly and thickly laid on, or rather the 
vehicle is in which they are absorbed and mixed ; and the handling 
is broad and emphatic, but with just that degree of finish as to 
make Art, as it were, lose itself in nature. There is no pettiness 
of stroke or a mincing touch ; the carnations still give vitality to 
the delicate flesh-tints, and warm them into being. Indeed, this 
little picture on a fragment of slate answers to Pausanias's 
account of the encaustic method as one which "defies time," 
while its lofty, intellectual, and physical beauty, as a type, quite 
justifies the enthusiastic encomiums passed by the critics of an- 
tiquity on their best paintings. The abrasions and injuries are 
few and of no special importance. There is a slight loss of 
shadow and partial dulness of tone ; but, as a whole, its state 
of preservation compares favourably with the best specimens of 
our "old masters," while in idealisation of form and refinement 
of expression, neither Leonardo nor Raphael surpasses it. The 
rudely-taken photograph but poorly renders its best points, 
especially its thorough purity of feeling and subtle manipula- 
tion, which are past copying, and which no inventor of antiques 
could execute.* 

Further, its discovery strengthens, indeed clinches, its claims 
to authenticity, if more than its own merits are needed. It was 
discovered by a peasant of Cortona, in the last century, while 
ploughing. Supposing it to be a votive picture of his own faith, 
he hung it up at home. One day, his priest seeing it, told 
him it was a pagan object, and he was wrong to give it any 
consideration ; so he used it to stop a hole in his oven, but, 
fortunately, with the face outwards. In this position it was 
found by his "padrone," and rescued from its post of danger. 
Finally, after various adventures, it was given to the Museum, 
on condition that it should never be sold or transferred elsewhere. 
Consequently this inestimable treasure is likely ever to remain 
comparatively unknown to the world at large in the little isolated 
hill-town of Cortona, attractive, certainly, for its hoar antiquity 
of three thousand years, and its picturesque outlook over lake 
Thrasymene and the vinous Val di Chiana, but which few travellers 
ever visit, even if they have ever heard of the 'Muse.' Were 
this picture in any one of the great museums of Italy, it would be 
a central object of curiosity and admiration. 

James Jackson Jarves. 

Florence. 



* Tins photograph was sent to us for the purpose of engraving, but the attempt to 
do so would only end in failure, from its comparative weakness and indefiniteness. — 
[Ed. a. J:\ 



